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LAURA’S BOWER. 
The celebrated Canzone of Petrarch, beginning, 


“ Chiare, fresche, e dolce acque.” 


Clear, fresh, and dulcet streams, 

Which the fair shape, who seems 

To me sole woman, haunted at noon-tide ; 
Bough, gently interknit, 

(I sigh to think of it,) 

Which formed a rustic chair for her sweet side ; 
And turf, and flowers bright-eyed, 

O’er which her folded gown 

Flow’d like an angel’s down; 

And you, O holy air and hush’d, 

Where first my heart at her sweet glances gush’d ; 
Give ear, give ear, with one consenting, 

To my last words, my last and my lamenting. 


If’tis my fate below, 

And Heaven will have it so, 

That Love must close these dying eyes in tears, 

May my poor dust be laid 

In middle of your shade, 

While my soul, naked, mounts to its own spheres. 

The thought would cahn my fears, 

When taking, out of breath, 

The doubtful step of death; 

For never could my spirit find 

A stiller port after the stormy wind ; 

Nor in more calm, abstracted bourne, 

Slip from my travail’d flesh, and from my bones 
outworn. 
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Here well I call to mind, 

When from those bow'rs the wind 

Shook down upon her bosom flower on flower ; 

And there she sat, meek-eyed, 

In midst of all that pride ; 

Sprinkled and blushing through an amorous shower. 

Some to her hair paid dower, 

And seem’d to dress the curls, 

Queen-like, with gold and pearls ; 

Some, snowing, on her drapery stopp’d, 

Some on the earth, some on the water dropp’d, 

While others, flutt’ring from above, 

Seem’d wheeling round in pomp, and saying, 
“ Here reigns Love.” 


How often then I said, 

Inward, and filled with dread, 

“ Doubtless this creature came from Paradise!” 

For at her look the while, 

Her voice, and her sweet smile, 

And heav’nly air, truth parted from mine eyes: 

So that, with long-drawn sighs, 

I said, as far from men, 

“ How came I here, and when?” 

I had forgotten ; and, alas! 

Fancied myself in heav’n, not where I was; 

And from that time to this, I bear 

Such love for the green bower, I cannot rest else- 
where. 





SOLILOQUY OF A FINE LIVELY TURTLE. 


-— By Mas. Cuarves Gore. 


* Let us call no man fortunate,” said the ancient phi- 
losopher, “till we have witnessed his end!” and very 
sincerely from my tank at the King’s Head in the 
Poultry, do I, a predestined fish, reiterate the senti- 
ments. Neither man nor turtle knows to what con- 
summation he is born: and when bursting from my 
egg-shell on the scorching sands of the island of 
Cuba, I little dreamed that my own dissolution was 
connected with that of the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain; that my fins were sympathetic with the 
finances of the countries: that my green fat was to ce- 
ment the union between the three great estates of its 
ancient constitution ! 

It is a mighty hard thing that the inhabitants of the 
civilized earth can no longer make merry, except at 
the expense of myself and my brethren. ‘Time was, 
while yet the head of the gallant Raleigh nodded on 
his shoulders, that we turtles waddled along our na- 
tive sands secure from the culinary scalpel, and un- 
heeding of the stew-pan. The simplicity of Oriental 
tribes and Occidental islanders took no note of our edi- 
bility ; nor was it till the rage after maritime disco- 
very set those “ uninhabitive” rascals, Columbus, 
Vesputius, and Cabot, a-gadding, that the cruel dis- 
tinetions of calipash and calipee first brought water 
into the mouths of the civic magistrates of the British 
metropolis. But for Vasco de Gama and his roving 
tribe, | had never sweltered here, in a tank in the Poul- 
try! Well did the simple Caribs know that infant 
ficsh surpasseth the meat of turtles; and the Ascen- 
sion islanders rejoiced in their soup of the hind-quar- 
ter of some capiured rivcl-chief, that required not lime- 

vuunch nor sangaree to aid its digestion. But civilized 
ame poured its gastropuilites over the globe! They 
came, — they saw, —they cooked! Curse on the me- 
mory of the first turtle that lent its unctuous integu- 
ments to their broths! Had it been lean as the Earl 
of , tough as a Dowager Countess, still might I, an 
amphibious heir of the Creation, air myself along the 
shelly shores of the Atlantic, careless of cook or kaisér ; 
propagating my crustaceous species, without the fear 
of the white night-cap before my eyes! But lo! no 
sooner did the oleaginous fume of the first turtle steam 
from the cauldron, than flesh became fishified to the 
desires of men. Thenceforward their fat beeves and 
their flocks were slaughtered in vain;— and TurTLe! 
— TURTLE! — TURTLE! was the ery of the eating world. 
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captive tribe were swung into buckets lowered from 
the wall; hoisted aloft, and dashed despiteously upon 
the ground. The ground ?—a floor of and 
seamed, and fwtid planks, now replaced the silver 
sand whereon we had been wont to course each other 
in slow and majestic turtle race. We were now pas- 
sengers on board the good ship Lively Betsy, bound 
for the port of London. 

Gods! how abhorrent in my ears has that one word 
lively since become! Captain — mate — purser — 
steward — crew;—all while they exulted over m 
prostrate humiliation, soon united in declaring, that 
— even I— was the most “ lively” of the squad ;— 
that | was “ fattest — heaviest — most lively — best!” 
—a morsel for a lord mayor; — a fish for Bireh! at 
every fresh flounder made by myself and company, 
when 

Pleas’d we remembered our august abodes, 
trusting that our own efforts might still restore us to 
the ocean murmuring so near, a fresh shout arose from 
the tyrants. “ Fine lively turtle, Jack; cried one 


with whiter nether garments and a redder bens than 
the rest. “ Fetch the hammer and nails, my hearty! 


and fix ’em.” 

« Fix ’em!!” — Will it be believed of the sons of li- 
berty — of the fellow-countrymen of Howard, Jonas 
Hanway, and Richard Martin — of the men to whom 
Cowper has sung, and Sadler speechified — will it be 
believed, that the operation of “ fixing” consisted in 
driving four rough and spit-like nails through our fins, 
leaving our bodies extended on the deck after the fa- 
shion of a kite against a barn-door, or the effigy of a 
spread eagle on an Austrian banner or English stage 
coach!— What was Bajazet’s durance in his iron 
cage compared with ours! — What, Montezuma’s tor- 
ture grilling on his coals, to mine, broiled alive, and 
inch by inch, and noon by noon, under a vertical sun ! 

There were seven spars of Deptfold mould 
On the decks of the Betsy, hard and old ; 
There were seven turtle, fat and heavy, 
Nailed each to each, a mournful bevy. 

My nearer brother gasped and pined, 
Slowly his unctuous heart declined, 

He loathed, and put away his food. 


But wherefore pursue the parody? My soul sick- 
ens at the the reminiscence! My brethern, like those 
of Bonnevard, pined away and perished ; and, as the 
end of each approached, I saw the miserable pees 
torn from his excruciation, and consigned to the hands 





Ah! little did I imagine when, three months ago, — 
three little months,—I opened my eyes one sweet 
May morning to behold for the last time the pellucid 
ocean sending its white foam beside my lair, and 
warning me and my innocent family of the advancing 
tide; little did I dream as I beheld my four comely 
brethren — my venerable sire — my six goodly sons — 
disperse from beside the jutting rock under which we 
had been sheltering, that captivity had come upon us 
like a thief in the night, or rather that the strong arm 
of authority had sentenced us, like thieves, to transpor- 
tation — death — anatomization! Instead of the cry 
of the sea-bird wailing over our heads, to warn us that 
the sun was bright in the heavens, “ Avast, there, 
Jack !"—“ Be ar a hand, Bill, or these ’ere toddlers ’Il 
be off arter their t’other helement!”— sounded in our 
slumbering ears like the creaking of the brazen gates 
of Pandemonium. A monster, having from his head 
three long, straight, pendent black tails, did straight- 
way lay violent beniie upon meand mine. Vain were 
my puny efforts! —I gasped, —I floundered — | 
opened my horny beatae rolled my threatening 
eyes; but lo! in thetwinkling of one of them, I found 
myself ignominiously laid upon my back in some 
strange concavity floating on the water’s surge — (that 
rolled by, hissing as if in derision of my moan,) and 
tossed hither and thither on the gurgling waves! I 
grew sick of them and life together. Filthy nausea ! 
Vile result of the progress of civilization ! Oh! thata 
free agent should eschew dry land, and incite his own 
vitals to rebellion against him. 

But what was heart-sickness — what was even sea- 
sickness compared with the agony in store for my in- 
nocent frame. Suddenly a heavier swell seemed to 
rise upon the ocean. e approached a dark and 
mighty object ; and amid a roar as of a thousand hur- 





ricanes, emitted at three several intervals, I and my 


of the executioner. No! They were not even suffer- 
| ed to breathe their last in peace! From my bed of 
martrydom I scented the savory fume in which their 
| murdered remains were seething, and beheld, on the 
following day, their several shells suspended like ar- 
morial trophies in the sunshine. I was now alone in 
the world — a hopeless, helpless, solitary fish. There 
hung the remains of all that was dear to me; I shrank 
from the spectacle!— Again and again I floundered 
to release myself from my miserable thraidom; and 
again and again my persecutors surrounded me to tri- 
umph again in the announcement, that I was still 
“deadly lively,” and should arrive in the docks in the 
| nick of time for the Reform dinner at Guildhall. 
At length came the fatal moment for “ unfixing !” 
My mangled flesh now adhered to the rusty nails, 
| which had become, as it were, a part of my own sub- 
stance ; yet scarcely had I lifted up my languid eyes, 
and beheld 
The towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 


| peering over my head, when a barbarous stranger 
| wrenched me from my imprisonment, and excess of an- 
guish wrought its own remedy. I was conveyed, in 
a state of insensibility, from St. Katharine’s docks to 
| the execution-dock of this renowned hostel, 
The very name of “ The King’s Head” was omin- 
| ous in my ears, when I woke to a sense of my own 
| situation! It is a well-known fact that, in England, 
| they cut off the tails of their horses, and the heads of 
their kings and turtle; —and when, with a presenti- 
| ment of decapitation strong upon my mind, I beheld a 
| tall gaunt man approaching, at the string of whose 
white apron hung a murderous steel !— I felt that my 
last hour was at hand !— There blazed the fire — there 
yawned the cauldron — there stood the chopping block 
a _ the cook ! — Every moment | expected the fatal 
atol— 











Off with his head ! — so much for Buckingham, 
when a solemn-looking gentleman (I took him for the 
Ordinary of Newgate) stalked into ‘the kitchen ; and, 
as I lay gasping on the floor, gravely addressed my 
executioner. The names of “ Lord John Russell — 
Lord Althorp” now reached my ears, followed by al- 
lusions to “ approaching elections — public dinners — 
reform — town-hall — and, though last, not least, to 
turtle-soup !’ — “ Lord John Russell and turtle-soup !” 
—“ Reform and lime punch!” — Oh! filthy anti-cli- 
max, dishonoring to the legislature of a civilized na- 
tion! — Oh! fatal antithesis, appalling to my amphi- 
bious race!— to you am I indebted for the ered re- 
prieve that consigns me to this melancholy tank! 

It appeared, that the renowned proprietor of the 
King’s Head (like some new Magazine) was just then 
in want of “alively article;”— that my tenacity of 
life had established my reputation. The cook, regard- 
ing me with the crafty eye of a life-insurance broker, 

ronounced that I should take a weiderful deal of 
Kitting —that I should bear a week’s — a fortnight’s 
—nay, a month’s fattening !—that I was, in short, a 
* fine lively turtle, and would keep very well till the 
dissolution of parliament.” 

Such being my sentence, I was plunged into this 
vile receptable, in company with seven other turtles 
worse than myself; seven strangers to my name and 
race — diseased, infirm, incurable fishes, whose foul 
contact embitters those last moments, which I would 
fain devote to studying, like Cesar, to fall with decen- 
cy. Every day the feeblest and most unwholesome of 
my companions is drawn forth from captivity, and 
transferred from cold to boiling water — from the tank 
to the turtle kettle ; while I— in honor of my liveliness 
—am destined to a protraction of misery ! 

But I shall not expire unavenged ! — Dread as is 
the destiny of the turtle kind, a glorious retribution is 
fated to appease our manes. Vainly do our enemies 
court repose on the ery! couches of the Mansion 
House, or the purlieusof Aldermanbury. Nightmare 
— dyspepsia —liver complaint — arporpLexy — rising 
like acovey of phenixes from our martyred ashes» 
strike consternation into the elders of the city, and flap 
their wings over the heads of the Common Council. 
Let my Lord John Russell look to himself! — So sure- 
ly as he shall taste of the turtle-pots of Egypt, so sure- 
ly willl 

Rise again 

With twenty mortal murders on my crown, 
haunt him in the heat of debate, and “ sit heavy on his 
soul” amid the tremors of a division. Let him swal- 
low but so much as a spoonful of me, and (by the 
shades of my murdered kindred!) “ we will meet 
again at Philippi.” 


GULIELMO BORSIERE, 
OR AVARICE REPROVED. 
Translated from the Ialian, 

There lived at Genoa, a gentleman named Signor 
Ermino di Grimaldi, who, as was generally believed, 
surpassed all the people of Italy in estate and wealth ; 
and, as no person in Italy could equal him in riches, 
so neither was there one in the whole world like him 
for greediness and sordid avarice. For, so far was 
he from being the friend of others, that he even denied 
himself common necessaries; contrary to the custom 
of the Genoese, who delight to dress and live well. 
On this account he had lost his true name of Grimaldi, 
and was now known by no other but that of “ Ermi- 
no,” avarice. It came to pass, that, whilst by spend- 
ing nothing he went on accumulating wealth, there 
came to Genoa a well-bred and witty gentleman, call- 
ed Gulielmo Borsiere ; one nothing like the courtiers 
of the present day, who, to the great reproach of the 
debauched dispositions of such as would be reported 
fine gentlemen, should rather style themselves brutes, 
brought up among the lowest of mankind rather than 
in courts. And, as in former days they spent their 
time in making up differences between gentlemen, or 
bringing about elliances by marriage, affinity, or 
friendship, and would divert themselves and those about 
them with facetious and witty repartees, and at the same 
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time, like kind fathers, reprove and lash such as de- 
serve it, although with little recompense : these upstarts 
of the present age employ their whole life in speaking 
ill of, and sowing dissensions among their neighbors, 
reporting scandal and lies, and this in the presence of 
any one, upbraiding him with injuries, shame, and 
defamation, true or not true, upon the least occasion. 
But, to return from whence I have been led by a just 
resentinent farther than I had intended : this Gulielmo, 
whom I before mentioned, was much visited and re- 
spected by the better sort of people at Genoa; when, 
having made some stay here, and hearing much talk 
of Ermino’s sordidness, he became desirous of seeing 
him. 

Now Ermino had been informed of Gulielmo’s wor- 
thy character, and having, however covetous he was, 
some small sparks of gentility, he received him ina 
courteous manner, and entering into discourse together, 
he took him, and some Genoese who came along with 
him, to see a fine house which he had lately built ; and 
when he had showed every part of it, he said, “ Pray, 
sir, can you, who have heard and seen so much, tell 
me of something that was never yet seen, to have 
painted in my hall ?” 

To whom Gulielmo, hearing him speak so simply, 
replied, “ Sir, I can tell you of nothing that has never 
yet been seen, that I know of, unless it be sneezing, or 
something of that sort; but, if you please, I can tell 
you ofa thing which I believe you never saw.” 

Said Ermino, (little expecting such an answer,) “I 
beg you to let me know what that is.” 

Gulielmo immediately replied, “ Paint Liberality.” 

When Ermino heard this, such a sudden shame 
seized him, as quite changed his temper from what it 
had hitherto been; and he said, ‘“ Sir, I will have her 
painted in such a manner, that neither you, nor any 
one else, shall be able to say, hereafter, that Iam un- 
acquainted with her.” And from that time, such effect 
had Gulielmo’s words upon him, he became the most 
liberal and courteous gentleman, and was the most re- 
spected, both by strangers and his own citizens, of 
any in Genoa. 


THE KING OF CYPRUS 
REPROVED FOR HIS MEANNESS OF SPIRIT BY A WOMAN 
OF GASCOGNE. 

Translated from the Italian. 

During the reign of the first king of Cyprus, after 
the conquest of the Holy Land by Godfrey cf Bou- 
logne, it happened, that a gentlewoman of Gascogne 
went on a pilgrimage to visit the holy sepulchre, and, 





on her return home, being arrived at Cyprus, she was | 
ill treated by a parcel of villains, and making her 
complaint without receiving any redress, she resolved 
at length to go to the king; but she was told she | 
would only lose her labor, for he was so careless in 
every respect, and so little of a man, that, far from 
avenging the injuries done to others, he suffered a 
number of the most shameful affronts offered to him- 
self; insomuch that whoever were offended at him 
might vent their resentment at any time in the most 
Which, when she had heard, 
entirely despairing of redress, she yet proposed some 
comfort to herself in her calamity, to upbraid him for 
his meanness of spirit; and coming, all in tears, be- 
fore him, she said, “ My lord, I appear in your pre- 
sence, not expecting to be revenged for the injuries I 
have sustained ; but this small satisfaction I entreat, 
that you would tell me how you can bear those which 
I hear are committed towards yourself, that 1 may 
from thence be instructed patiently to bear my own, 


opprobrious language. 





which, God knows, was it in my power, I would wil- 





lingly consign to you, since you endure them so 
well.” 

The king, — who to that hour had been dull and 
inactive, —as if he had been roused from a long sleep, 
began with avenging that lady’s wrongs in the strict- 
est manner, and from that time forward, was most 
zealous in the punishment of every one who dared to 
do any thing contrary to the honor of his crown. 





SACRED MELODY. 
O God! though in haunts of the thoughtless, depart 
All sense of devotion awhile from my heart, 
Yet still its warm incense, pure, spotless, and free, 
Arises, forever, in silence to Thee. 


When gazing, alone, in the twilight’s deep shade, 

On the glories above me, thy wisdom hast made, 

Whilst the young maiden-moon, smiling calmly and 
bright, 

Is walking in beauty through islands of light ; 


And nature is slumb’ring as calm as a child, 

And hush’d is each murmur, soft, peaceiul, and mild, 
So still, it would seem all the world were at rest, 
And Time had reposed on Eternity’s breast ! 


Oh! deep from my innermost soul, doth arise 
Adoration unto Thee, — Thou wilt not despise, — 
With a feeling unearthly, a peace and a joy, 
Which the world may enervate, but cannot destroy. 
A. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 





Dick Soxvs, 
Or an Evening in the Life of a Bachelor. 


Perhaps the most melancholy hour of the twenty- 
four, with a bachelor, is that between day and night, 
which finds him in his solitary room, fatigued with 
the employments or pleasures of the day, and medita- 
ting in what manner he shall employ the heavy hours 
of the evening. There are moments in which 

“ We sicken with most loved society, 
Preferring loneness rather ;” 
but they rarely occur in the life of a bachelor, at least 
not in my life. 

The warm and mellow rays of a summer sun had 
bequeathed their last and loveliest charm to the stain- 
less glory of the evening sky, when Dick Solus, seated 
in his chamber, looking out upon the Battery through 
the open casement, said to himself, said he, “ What 
shall I do to-night? In this warm weather nobody 
goes to the theatre; I shall see nobody there, and as 


| for the play, — who goes to the theatre to see a play ? 


Sky-rockets, golden rain, and flights of fiery pigeons, 
at Castle Garden, may entertain country people; Jam 
weary of them. What shall I do? Where shall I 
Ihave it. Tll call on the Miss Hums.” Thus 
soliloquized Dick Solus, and quitting his rocking 
chair, in which he had been moving back and forth 
like a pendulum, he threw away what was left of his 
cigar, and commenced making his toilet, preparatory 
for a call on the Miss Hums, or the Misses Hum, — 
which is right, reader? Dick held an inaudible de- 
bate for five minutes, whether the white trousers which 
then encased his legs, — or gun-cases, as his facetious 
companions termed them; for Dick’s legs were de- 
cidedly slender, and not perfectly straight, — whether, 
as we were about saying, his trousers were not too 
much soiled forthe oceasion; reflecting upon the un- 
reasonable charges made by laundresses, and it oceur- 
ring to him that he possessed no other pair of that co- 
lorless color, he determined they would do. Carefully 


go? 
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adjusting his neck-cloth, and applying a small quan- 
tity of “ incomparable macassar” to his ample locks, 
and a few drops of farina to his handkerchief, Dick 
seized his ebony walking-stick, mounted with gold-co- 
lored metal, and set out with a jaunty air for No. 15 
Speculation place, the residence of David Hum, Esq., 
and his bevy of marriageable daughters. 

A few words, patient reader, relative to old Hum ; 
his life has been a melo-drama, as full of event as 
Talleyrand’s. Hum was bred at the bar, (not of a ta- 
vern,) and practised law for five months in a New 
England village; afterwards he became a surgeon, 
then a merchant, then a statesman; but skipping over 
a hundred occupations, let us come to his last and 
most fortunate — a speculator!— that which filled his 
pockets with gold, and his daughters with charms 
which before had never been discovered. Lucky, sa- 
pient, and most respectable Hum! (How wealth 
dignifies a man.) 


“ Broadway, sir, right up,” said an omnibus boy to 
Dick Solus, opposite Trinity Church. ‘“ Get out of 
the way, you rascal,” said Dick, who holds these ple- 
beian carriages, the omnibuses, in such detestation, 
that he seldom walks through Broadway, where they 
are chiefly observed. Arrived at No. 15 aforesaid, a 
peculiar and delicate tinkle of the door-bell announced 
to the palpitating Hums the near approach of some 
distinguished visiter. Dick found the lovely creatures 
languishing alone in the drawing-room — Angeline, 
Athenia, and Amelia Ann; or, Amelior Ann, as her 
elder sisters called her. The old compliments of being 
glad to see one another, and “ It seems an age since I 
saw you last,” being duly passed, the interest of the 
conversation was in danger of flagging, when the 
amiable Amelior observed, “ Niblo’s is ali the rage 
this summer; I’m told the fireworks is sweet, and the 
concerts beautiful. Have you been there often, Mr. 
Solus?’ (This question was understood in its full 
import by Dick, who, briefly soliloquizing, with a 
sigh, said to himself, “I’m in for’t.”) “ Yes, I have 
been frequently, and with great satisfaction. May I 
not have the pleasure, Miss Amelia, of accompanying 
you there this evening, and you, ladies ?” addressing 
Angelina and Athenia. “Thank you,” chimed all 
together, in a tone which left Dick some hope that 
they would decline his invitation; but this hope was 
immediately dispelled when they added, “If you do 
not think it is too late, Mr. Solus.” ‘Oh, none too 
late,” said Dick, (blaming himself for having called so 
early.) Preliminaries were speedily settled, and poor 
Solus was seen with the three graces moving up and 
down the crowded promenade of the Garden, like a 
steam tug on the Hudson with three heavily laden 
freight boats. ‘“ They leave a wake,” said a wag, as 
he passed them. “ Whose school is that?” said ano- 
ther. Happily for Dick, these remarks were drown- 
ed by the sonorous metal in the orchestra and balcony. 
“ Would you be pleased to walk on the upper prome- 
nade?” said Solus, eager to escape the notice of the 
crowd. “ No, thank you,” said Amelior, “ I’m afraid 
of the night air.” “ Wish your fear had prevented 
your coming out in it,” thought Dick, as he assured 
her that nodanger should be apprehended from the 
air; on the contrary, he was sure it would prove quite 
healthful and refreshing. “ Speaking of refreshments,” 
said Amelior, ‘a great many find fault with Niblo’s 
ices and cream, but for my part, I think they are the 
best in the city. Don’t you, Angeline?” “ Yes, sis- 
ter, except Gieuseppa’s, I always except his,” replied 
the amiable Angeline. ‘I have been waiting for the 
crowd to retire to the saloon, in order that we may eat in 
comfort,” said the miserable Solus, whose pockets, if the 





truth must be told, did not abound very plethorically 
with cash. The ices were swallowed with evident 
relish, and Athenia, more classical in her taste, as be- 
fitted her name, than her sisters, hinted that a Roman 
punch would be capital to take the chill from the sto- 
mach occasioned by the ices. The evening's enter- 
tainments at length drew to a close, the lights were 
rapidly extinguished, and, to crown Dick’s misfor- 
tunes for the evening, when he left the Garden the 
rain was falling rapidly, and he was forced to hire a 
hack, at an exorbitant price, to convey the lovely Hums 
to Speculation Place. 

Before Dick Solus retired to rest that night, he 
wrote on his ivory pocket tablets, in seven separate 
places, under the heads of the days of the week,— 
* Mem,.— Never call on the Hums, except in a storm.” 

X. 


~CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH _ 


ON MANNERS, FASHIONS, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 





There is a class of persons who, from some sour- 
ness or acidity mixed up in their composition, can 
neither do nor say the most commonplace thing im an 
agreeable manner. Their hearts’ vinegar is constant- 
ly overflowing ; their efforts ata smile is absolutely 


painful to behold; and the most ordinary terms of 


everyday greeting are uttered with a voice and man- 
ner that show how much the unhappy soursep—to 
use the name of a West India fruit— has suffered in 
merely keeping within the bounds of ordinary cour- 
tesy. Educated men of this class are oer: to be 
pitied ; for they cannot, after all, give vent to their 
acerbity on every occasion, except to dependants ; can 
only be disagreeable, and not insulting ; so thatthe acid 
must necessarily prey upon their vitals, and bring 
them, as it generally does, to an early grave. The 
sufferers mostly believe themselves men of talents, and 
think they are cynics because they are ill-tempered ; 
but this is a great mistake ; for I never knew a clever 
man belonging to the class, and forthe best of rea- 
sons,—no really clever man would allow himself to 
be the slave of his acid disposition, and become a 
mere walking vinegar cruet, 

I have often fancied, indeed, that talent might be 
easily measured by mere temper and disposition. 
That you often mect with good-natured fools proves 
nothing even if true; for at the best, you are certain to 
meet far more ill-natured than good-natured ones 
But it must be evident that a mind well fixed on a 


broad basis of understanding will not be thrown off 


its Se by the miserable little contra tempos 
which so constantly shake the narrowly based mind 
to its very centre. This, you will say, is only a me- 


chanical illustration, the proper —- of which 
has yet to beestablished. ‘True; but I am not calling 


for that public kind of verdict against either classes 
or individuals which could only be demanded as the 
result of direct mathematical demonstration. In these 
papers, I merely address myself tothe silent feelings 
of the reader, which in a thousand cases will acknow- 
ledge the true force and justice of a proposition, the 
logical proofs of which the tongue will still deem it- 
self bound to call for. 

You often hear superficial people say, that they 
would rather have to 7 with aa. hasty, or violent 
tempered persons, whose outbreak of passion, once 
over, is supposed to leave only calm and sunshine be- 
hind, than with revengeful, rancorous, and malice- 
bearing parties, of whom you can never be certain. 
This is a mere foolery ; the outburstings of rage are 
no security against malice and revengefulness ; tor the 
tendency to fly into a passion about every trifle, when 
not resulting, as it generally does, from mere mindless 
folly, can originate in no very amicable disposition. 
Besides, men may’ really possess ordinary equani 
mity of temper, be free from all flights of fury, without 
being either malicious or revengeful; and no pigmy 
of a walking volcano should be allowed to shelter it 
self after every half-hour’s explosion under an assur 
ance that it never harbors malice. 
in nine cases out of ten, people only get into a tower- 
ing passion When their avarice is assailed, some sel- 





— 


Cheerfulness, unaffected cheerfulness, is the thing 
that you must bring into company, if you wish to 
shine in conversation. Now, I do not mean by this, 
any of those outbreakings of loud mirth, nor what the 
world sometimes call a “ high flow of spirits,” but a 
light and airy equanimity of temper, that never rises 
to boisterousness, and never sinks down to immoveable 
dulness,—that moves gracefully from “ grave to gay, 
from serious to serene,” and by mere manner gives 
woofof a feeling heart and generous mind. The 
ish and boisterous flow of spirits, so often praised 
by the superficial world, that keeps up during a party 
or visit, and then sinks down to absolute loutishness, 
is, on the other hand, a sure sign of a coarse and vul- 
gar nature. Let the women look to this matter, for, 
though rarely coarse and vulgar in their own nature, 
they may suffer from coarseness of others, and should, 
therefore, set their pretty faces against it, however 
much they may pretend that it is redeemed by the 
“ dear fellow’s” wild, rattling spirits. How far they 
can make unaffected cheerfulness go, a single example 
will prove. 

When our regiment was stationed at , nearly 
all the officers of the corps were in love with the same 
girl, and she was, I really believe, the plainest in the 
whole circle of society to which she belonged. She 
was what Lord Byron would have called a dumpy 
figure; had a coarse, dark complexion ; and, except 
her mouth, which was beautifully formed, had almost 
negro features. No beauty, you will say: and yet she 
made more conquests than all the elles of the place 
put together, She was accomplished, certainly; but 
accomplishments alone make no great impression; it 
is the mental cultivation that results from them which 
is effective, and not the mere power of display to 





which all the pretty dears are now so carefully ht 
up. ‘There is, perhaps, more lost than gained by 
showing off accomplishments in society ; for however 


verfect a singer, player, or dancer, the performer may 
ve, there isa grace which only taste, tact, and just 
feeling, can cast over the whole, and without which 
all the skill in the world is worse than “ leather and 
yrunella.” ‘The lady of whom I am speaking made 
= conquests by unaffected cheerfulness and good 
humor; to which telents added, no doubt, a great 
charm; and thus armed, she was almost irresistible ; 
and so may most of you become, if you will only cast 
affectation aside. 
. . . . . o . . 

“ Subjects of conversation,” I think I hear some 
calling for: but all subjects not leading to the coarse, 
the vulgar, or offensive, are good, provided they are 
well treated ; in conversation, it is the manner far more 
than the matter that must be attended to. Only 
avoid sel/f—that isa fixed rule which can in no case 
be deviated from with impunity. It is not even al- 
lowed to praise your near relations, and the nearer the 
worse, because no one can do more than assent to your 
opinion ; it is a bar to all discussion. I mention this be- 
cause | know some charming people who constantly 
praise up their relations to me. I believe they do it to 
quiz me a little, knowing that I am particular about the 
maintenance of these laws, which I think should be 
held as sacred as those of the Medes and the Persians. 
A very pretty girl, that I had been in love with some 
half-dozen of times, told me the other day that her 
brother was “ a dear fellow,” as he might justly be to 
her ; but the sound grated upon my ear, nevertheless, 
I would much rather have had the term “ dear” asso- 
ciated with myself than with that of any one else, 

o . . . . . . . 

Take an instance of want of tact from the Quarter. 
ly. Inan article on etiquette, which we ourselves 
ought to have written, the Albemarle Street giants 
give us, on the authority of an American book of 
etiquette, and with approbation it would seem, the fol- 
lowing instance of pertect self possession and supreme 
bon ton. ‘The vice-president of the American republic, 
in going to a ball one night, was, by accident, setdown 
at a wrong house, and shown in a drawing-room in 
which was only the lady of the mension, to whom he 
was a stranger, and whose husband happened to be 
unwell atthe time. Nothing discomposed, the vice- 
president sets down to tea, passes the evening fete-a- 
tete with the lady, and then takes his leave, as if 


The fact is, that} nothing particular had happened. Now, the faet is, that 


here was a total want of self-possession, and correct 
breeding: the mandid not know what to do, and not 


fish gratification endangered, or when they strive to| wishing to appear confused in consequence of the blun- 
conceal error, or shabbiness, beneath an explosion of | der of a coachman, fell into a greater one of his own. 


paltry rage. 
at once. 


in society, such men should be faboved | The simple and elegant thing would have been to ex- 


press regret for the mistake, adding, that as accident 
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brought him a stranger to the house, had at a moment 
when he could hardly fail to be an intruder, he trusted 
that he should be allowed to repeat his visit, as an 
acquaintance, under more auspicious circumstances. 
This is what aman ofthe world, or an officer ef the 
Royal Grenadiers, would have done. Another time, 
the Quarterly had better apply to us for information 
on such points. 

Having had more thana thousand letters addresed 
to me, requesting further instructions on various mat- 
ters connected with matrimony and lovemaking, I 
shall here conclude with a few words on the subject, 
as general answers to my most pressing querists. 

It is an old saying that a man can elevate a woman 
to his own station in society, if he happens to be her 
superior in rank ; but that a woman cannot elevate her 
husband. But if a man elevate his wife in the world, 
he can also pull her down ; and this should be carefully 
avoided. aving, for the present, distinctions of 
rank out of the question, and confining ourselves to 
good society in general, I think that gentlemen of very 
small fortune—say, half-pay officers, younger brothers, 
briefless lawyers, unfe » Aer landed proprietors 
whose creditors allow them three-and-sixpence a-day, 
and other persons so situated—should never marry un- 


less they marry women below them in station and who 
can be elevated in rank by so moderate an alliance ; or 
they should marry heiresses with mone oy to keep 

ife. To 


parties moving m their pape sphere of ; 
marry a pretty girl with a few thousand pounds, is to 
bring her down in the world ; for most'such women be- 
to good families, are accustomed to the comforts 
and elegances of life, and have a right to expect that 
their husbands should support them in the style of the 
class to which they — belong. The lady’s few 
thousand pounds, added to your three-and-sixpence a- 
day, will not enable you to do this; you, therefore, 
bring your wife down in the world, oblige her to lose 
caste for your sweet sake, without knowing how far it 
may ever be in your power to make , 3 to her all that 
she has sacrificed on your account. omen are gen- 
erous, kind, and confiding, and will sometimes overlook 
these dangers ; and having, also, more resolution than 
men, they do not easily complain when they find their 
expectations deceived ; but if they are confiding, that is 
no reason why you should take a selfish advantage of 
their confidence. I have known families willing to 
make the most generous sacrifice to ensure, what they 
thought, the happiness of a dear and deserving daugh- 
ter ‘but how would you like to owe every thing to 
our Wife s relations,—exposed to your own reproaches, 
ifnot to those of others, for having thrust youself in 
among strangers, and curtailed advantages that should 
have fallen to different members ofthe family. No, no; 
forget “ fair eyes and tempting looks’”—I am obliged 
to do so myself occasionally,—and stick to your three- 
and-sixpence a-day. It is not an overwhelming for- 
tune, I grant, but it is enough for a man of hale health 
and elastic spirit, who can live without champagne 
and burgundy. You have no idea how long a coat 
will wear, with good brushing and attention, when 
you know not where to get another. 
And nowa word about ages, a difficult but very im- 
rtant point, nevertheless, Fixed rules cannot be laid 
own upon the subject, because years are, as formerly 
shewn, very uncertain criterions of whatis generally 
termed “ age.” e see persons who were never young, 
and are already old at twenty ; while we all recollect the 
story of Ninon de L’Enclos, who was young and made 
conquests at eighty. The best relative ages must de- 
pend, therefore, upon the disposition, character, tem- 
perament, and constitution, of the parties; but, as a 
general principle, I would recommend people to marry 
so as to gruw old and go down hill hand in hand to- 
gether. Let not the one get too much the start of the 
other,—for it is difficult to say which is attended with 
the worse consequence,—being the old husband of a 
young wife, or the young hasband of anold one. The 
old husband may be jealous, in which case he will 
certainly make both parties look a little foolish; and if 
he is harsh, grumbling, and ill-behaved—the exact re- 
verse of an attentive lover—may perhaps suggest the 
idea of giving cause for unjust suspicion. If the lady 
out-grows her husband in age, and is at all under the 
influence ofthe green-eyed monster, then mischief, whe- 
ther loud or noiseless, is sure to reign triumphant. 
Even when there is no active jealousy, it is a painful 
and afflicting thing for an amiable woman to find her- 
self gradually neglected, as charms fade and wrinkles 
augment ; for men have proved inconstant to the young 
and the handsome, and may prove soto those who 


are no longer either the one ortheother. You know the | Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at twi- 





old French story which has lately been revived in fa- 
vour of a gentleman of literary distinction. The 
friends of the Marquise de Verdier remonstrated with 
her husband for neglecting so deserving a wife. 
“ Mais, mon DD.’ : 2? was his reply ; “ you are very un- 
reasonable. 1) iarried a beautiful young girl, to whom 
I was most devotedly attached ; but as she has thought 
proper to grow old and ugly, she has herself to blame 
for the alteration that has taken place in my conduct 
towards her.” — F'raser’s Magazine. 





NATURE. 
By Ratra Watpo Emerson. 


To go into solitude, a man needs to retire as much 
from his chamber as from society. I am not solitary 
whilst I read and write, though nobody is with me. 
But if a man would be alone, let him look at the stars. 
The rays that come from those heavenly worlds, will 
separate between him and vulgar things. One might 
think the atmosphere was made transparent with this 
design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, the per- 
petual presence of the sublime. Seen in the streets of 
cities, how great they are! Ifthe stars should appear 
one night in a thousand years, how would men believe 
and adore, and preserve for many years the remem- 
brance of the city of God which had been shown! 
But every night come out these preachers of beauty, 
and light the universe with their admonishing smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because, 
though always present, they are always inaccessible ; 
but all natural objects make a kindred impression, 
when the mind is open to their influence. Nature 
never wears a mean appearance. Neither does the 
wisest man extort all her secrets, and lose his curio- 
sity by finding out all her perfection. Nature never 
became a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, the ani- 
mals, the mountains, reflected all the wisdom of his 
best hour, as much as they had delighted the simplicity 
of his childhood. 

When we speak of nature in this manner, we have 
a distinct but most poetical sense, in the mind. We 
mean the integrity of impressions made by manifold 
natural objects. It is this which distinguishes the 
stick of timber of the wood-cutter, from the tree of the 
poet. The charming landscape which I saw this 
morning, is indubitably made up of some twenty or 
thirty farms. Miller owns this field, Locke that, and 
Manning the woodland beyond. But none of them 
owns the landscape. There is a property in the ho- 
rizon which no man has, but he whose eye can inte- 
grate all the parts, that is, the poet. This is the best 
part of these men’s farms, yet to this their land-deeds 
give them no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. 
Most persons do not see the sun. At least they have 
The sun illuminates only 
the eye of the man, but shines into the eye and the 
heart of the child. The lover of nature is he whose 
inward and outward senses are still truly adjusted to 
each other; who has retained the spirit of infancy 
even into the era of manhood. His intercourse with 
heaven and earth becomes part of his daily food. In 
the presence of nature, a wild delight runs through 


a very superficial seeing. 


the man, in spite of real sorrows. Nature says, — he 
is my creature, and maugre all his impertinent griefs, 
he shall be glad with me. Not the sun or the summer 
alone, but every hour and season yields its tribute of 
delight ; forevery hour and change corresponds to and 
authorizes a different state of the mind, from breath- 
less noon to grimmest midnight. Nature is a setting 
that sits equally well a comic or a mourning piece. 
In good health the air is a cordial of incredible virtue. 








light, under a clouded sky, without having in my 
thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, I 
have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. Almost I fear to 
think how glad Iam. In the woods, too, a man casts 
off his years, as the snake his slough, and at what pe- 
riod soever of life, is alwaysa child. In the woods, is 
perpetual youth. Within these plantations of God, 
a decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is 
dressed, and the guest sees not how he should tire of 
them in a thousand years. In the woods, we return 
to reason and faith. There I feel that nothing can be- 
fall me in life, —no disgrace, no calamity, (leaving 
me my eyes,) which nature cannot repair. Standing 
on the bare ground, —my head bathed by the blithe 
air, and uplifted into infinite space, — all mean egotism 
vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball. I am no- 
thing. ‘Iseeall. The currents of the Universal Being 
circulate through me; I am part or particle of God. 
The name then of the nearest friend sounds foreign 
and accidental. To be brothers, to be acquaintances 
— master or servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance, 
I am the lover of uncontained and immortal beauty. 
In the wilderness I find something more dear and con- 
nate than in streets or villages. In the tranquil land- 
scape, and especially in the distant line of the horizon, 
man beholds somewhat as beautiful as his own na- 
ture. 

The greatest delight which the fields and woods 
minister, is the suggestion of an occult relation be- 
tween man and the vegetable. I am not alone and 
unacknowledged. They nod to me and I to them. 
The waving of the boughs in the storm, is new to me 
and old. It takes me by surprise, and yet it is not 
unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher thought 
or a better emotion coming over me, when I deemed I 
was thinking justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that the power to produce this de- 
light, does not reside in nature, but in man, or in a 
harmony of both. It is necessary to use these plea- 
sures with great temperance. For, nature is not al- 
ways tricked in holiday attire, but the same scene 
which yesterday breathed perfume and glittered as for 
a frolic of the nymphs, is overspread with melancholy 
to-day. Nature always wears the colors of the spirit. 
To a man laboring under calamity, the heat of his 
own fire hath sadness in it. Then, there is a kind of 
contempt of the landscape felt by him who has just 
lost by death a dear friend. The sky is less grand as 
it shuts down over less worth in the population. 





“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 

“A merry fellow, one who careth for nothing.” 
Shekspeare. 
Oh mystic, comprehensive Nothing ! 
That roils from witless tongues, and fillest tomes! 
Great symbol thou of dread Eternity ! 
Thou orb the planets roll! Oh thou great O! 
Thou utterance of joy, and cry of wo! 
Thou motive, end, and sum of worldly life! 
Feared, loved, and gained; believed, denied, lost, 
sought, 

Oh self-consistent, inconsistent nought ! 
Alone self-satisfying, satisfied. 
Enigma! zero! cipher! paradox! 


Thee Ll invoke, old Nothing! Nothing new! 


Gentle reader, did youever think of nothing? Your 
reflective faculty is not questioned ; a mind will often 
think of nothing. Nothing pre-existed matter; yet 
nothing is new. Nothing, therefore, hath immortal 
youth. We can entertain the annihilation of nothing ; 
and yet it is said, we have the fullest assurance of the 
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existence of nothing. 
and sung about nothing ; and yet the world is ever 
slow to admit it knows nothing : truly it fully compre- 
hendeth nothing. I have pondered nothing, nothing 
more deeply than truth and duty. I have not thought 
I thought, (as is the case with most who ponder no- 
thing,) but known I thought, until I thought I knew — 
what? — nothing. The fool knoweth nothing ; the 
wise man knoweth that he knoweth nothing. I once 
heard it sagaciously remarked, that an eloquent 
preacher had “ proved nothing,” who proved that 
“nothing was more evident than the indispensable- 
ness of religion.” Skeptics believe in nothing ; and 
believers hold nothiag more essential to human happi- 
ness than christian truth. The labors of many philo- 
sophers have established nothing ; and science has 
sought nothing more than truth. The geologist 
gravely tells us that nothing which his researches 
have discovered is at variance with revealed truth, 
and the Mosaic account of the creation. Nothing 
causeth much mirth; and nothing often draweth 
tears. Nothing is more coveted than wealth; yet no- 
thing is more uncertain. Nothing is more urged in 
the pulpit than piety and devotion ; yet nothing more 
needs to be urged. Nothing is more evident than the 
distinction between legality and equity; yet nothing 
is less insisted on. Nothing is more certain than the 
relation of cause and effect; yet nothing is often ac- 
complished. Some love nothing, and are loved by no- 
thing in return. (This is reciprocal attachment !) 
Nothing is deified; some worship nothing. Notwith- 
standing the crying sin of selfishness, (think, I pray 
you, of a sin crying! favorable omen, surely !) nothing 
is more common; yet nothing is more rare than true 
christian philanthropy. Nothing embitters life more 
than envy, jealousy, and strife ; yet nothing promotes 
self-sacrifice, confidence, and peace, more than inward 
purity and rectitude. Nothing is the cause of more 
misery in social life than unrestrained passion, ill con- 
sidered attachment, and imprudent marriage ; yet no- 
thing assures us of more bliss than the purest, most 
virtuous, self-forgetting love and sympathy. If we 
ask any of the many repining and discontented the 
cause of their misery, the answer will be, “nothing ;” 
and, truly, nothing which dwells in the world about 
them isthe cause. The man of learning prefers no- 
thing to his books; the lawyer, nothing to his fee; 


the merchant, nothing to his gains; the votary of 


sense, nothing to his pleasure; and the christian, no- 
thing to his faith. Some spare nothing to compass 
their ends; though the guilty stop at nothing. He 
who is content, desires nothing ; yet he who hath no- 
thing, is not content. In the competition for the 
prizes of life, nothing is often obtained, yet nothing 
satisfies; still, he who loses nothing is fortune’s favor- 
ite. Many have nothing to stimulate them to action, 
and nothing as the object of their being. Nothing 
may be found by those whoseek; though nothing will 
be the reward of the indolent and negligent. Nothing, 
in fine, will be lost, if we hold fast to our integrity; 
and nothing is more enduring than power of mind and 
uprightness of purpose. Reader, what is nothing ? 
Iago saith it is money, — “ Who steals my purse,” 
etc., — yet I desire to be persuaded of nothing more 
than this. here is nothing ? 
“Where begin 

The suburbs of creation? Where the wall 

Whose battlements look o’er into the vale 

Of non-existence? Nothing's strange abode !” 


In thy mind is, most patient reader, and in mine 
hath been, 


Nothing. 











To the Editor of the N. Y. Literary Gazette. 
Dear Sir, 

Passing through Beach street, last even- 
ing, my attention was attracted by a neat envelope 
upon the side-walk, which, on opening, I found to 
contain the enclosed morceau, apparently emanating 
from some foreigner, hopelessly in love. There being 
no name to the manuscript, I do not know how to 
place it in the writer’s hands, nor in hers for whom it 
was intended, as only initials are given, which I can- 
not decipher. I therefore send it to you for publica- 
tion, hoping, that in your columns it may reach the 
place of its intended destination. 





Rambler, 

To A B——. 
When first I left that distant shore, 
That land of beauty, wealth, and lore, 
My own dear native land! methought 
The picture which my fancy sought, 
Ofall that ’s beautiful and fair, 
Would here be unbeheld, as there. 
But my good angel came to guide ; 
And, drawing the clos’d veil aside, 
Revealed, in one epitome, 
All fond imaginings in thee ! 
Lady! in thee, in whom unite, — 
As in a flower-wreath fresh and bright, — 
Each charm of sense, each soften’d grace, 
O! when I view that classic face, 
Speaking the music of thy mind, 
In chasten’d tones, subdued, refined, — 
When I behold that mild blue eye, — 
Beautiful as Italia’s sky !— 
Shedding its nameless magic round, 
My thoughts no longer know a bound, — 
Then let no rising frown reprove — 
Forgive me, if I say —I love ! 





Unclouded was that wintry day, 
When I pursued my weary way — 
Weary, because each hour that flew, 
Removed me farther still from you! 
Like swallow through the air, I sped 
Through scenes whose loveliness was dead — 
By the wild wood, and snow clad field, 
And floods, with winter’s impress sealed. 
ee + @ ew 

I saw another sabbath gleam 
Beside the Schuylkill’s peacefui stream, 
(Bright, beautiful, as was the morn 
When angel’s sang creation’s dawn,) 
And joined devotion’s happy crowd, 

To pay my homage to the skies, 
But found to thee I only bowed, 

Whom 'tis no sin to idolize! 

+ * © © ew 

I wander’d, where Patapsco’s waves 
Another fair built city laves— 
Where heedless hearts are not less sure, 
Though beauty smiles in miniature. 
There, in the dance’s giddy maze 

Was grace with fashion blending, 
And music, to each lovely gaze 

A soften’d charm was lending. 
For one, a thing of life and light! 

My heart with friendship ‘gan to swell, 
For thought on her fair brow did write, 
“ Here home-born pleasures dwell !” 

Oft would the rose-hue on her cheek, | 
And oft her breast betray a sigh, 
Nor vainly did those deft sighs speak, 
For ah! they brought my idol nigh. 


frozen. 









Adieu! my depth of holy feeling, 
Beyond the power of full revealing, 
Fain, lady ! would my pen express, 
In words to waken tenderness ; 
And fain would I to thee impart 
The fear that clouds my faithful heart — 
The secret fear, lest I should prove 

The pain of fond hopes blighted — 
The fear, that though I dearly love, 

My love be unrequited. 





[We hope to hear often from our new correspondent, 
“ A Scoich Landlady ;’ her quaint and excellent com- 
munication reminds us of some of the best papers of 
the Spectator. We promise ourselves the pleasure of 
eating a bowl of Aaggis with her at our earliest con- 
venience. Ed, L. G.] 


BENEDICT PINCUSHION, ESQ. 
Mr, Editor, 


In sending the subjoined effusion of 
the late Benedict Pincushion, A. M., for publication 
in your Gazette, I cannot in justice to the dear de- 
parted, or the humble intuitions of my own heart, ne- 
glect to add a few auto-biographical remarks, touching 
its author. Mr. Pincushion was a bachelor, and, 
come next May-day, thirteen long years have rolled 
away since he first occupied my best room in the attic, 
and let this form a prominent part of his epitaph, the 
sun never rose on the second day of a month, finding his 
bill unsettled. Although blessed with but a very limit- 
ed income, the neighboring poor seldom found a better 
friend ; he was a man loving retirement, of benevolent 
heart, and honest purposes. As a writer, he was 
wholly unknown to the world, yet few authors have 
written more than Mr. Pincushion; but so soon as he 
had written an Epic, or a sonnet, after carefully cor- 
recting, underlining, punctuating, etc., he committed 
the manuscript to the flames. By disposing of his 
works in this manner, he facetiously remarked, “ There 
were but few author’s whose works went off so rapidly, 
and still fewer who received so much comfort from 
them.” 

The death of Mr. Pincushion occurred in his room 
on the 3d. ult., verdict of the “ crowners quest,” found 
The poor man was undoubtedly in a spirit- 
ual of poetical reverie, and quite unconscious of bodily 
suffering, to which circumstance his premature death 
may be attributed, for he occupied the warmest room 
in my house, from the window of which but one pane 
of glass is missing, and the aperture, occasioned by 
the absence of that, is adequately filled with an old 
hat, which has occupied the same station for the last 
five years, and which I do not remove, partly for 
the good it has done, and partly out of respect for 
my dear departed husband, to whom it formerly 
belonged. 

The verses annexed were found on Mr. P.’s table 
In justice 
to myself, and for the eredit of my house, I am bound 
to notice the line in which he speaks of his “ lodgings 
cold ;” he knew he was taking too great a license, even 
for poetry, when he wrote it. Thetruthis, Mr. Editor, 
I have suffered like many other honest persons for the 
Thus much in my own vindication, 


and are doubtless the last he ever penned. 


sake of a rhyme, 
not to gratify any revengeful feeling; in sooth, I am 
prompted to write this notice solely from a sense of 
respect, and grateful remembrance of the deceased. 
One who neglects to pay his debts to the dead, is not 
worthy of being trusted by the living. My living 
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child should need a new gown, sooner than my dead 
one a tomb-stone. 

If you print this, Mr. Editor, you will please correct 
all blunders. I was educated at the high school in 
Auld Reekie, but truth is, am little skilled in writing, 
so long time has passed since I heard my mother 
tongue, and having paid but little attention to the 
English, I can now neither speak nor write, the one 
or the other, correctly ; and this reminds me of a cor.- 
parison ofdear P.’s; he said, “ the English and Scotch,” 
alluding to my conversation, “ were like two sorts of 
excellent wine, either good by itself, but execrable 
when mixed.” I doubt not, there be more persons in 
the world than I, to whom this will apply. I ken 
some, who would seem very profound in the dead lan- 
guages, interlarding their writings and discourse with 
poor Latin and worse Greck, whose little knowledge 
of those languages is derived from dictionaries, hung 
up at their desks like an almanac or directory. 

I greatly fear you will think my communication 
over long; “an old woman will be talking ;” but with- 
out further taxing your patience, 1 proceed to copy 
the verses, 

A Scotch Landlady. 


“ This winter nineteen years ago, 

A pretty girl was Mary Moore— 
And I, a lad, seventeen, or so, 
Thought, as such lads are wont to do, 

I'd marry ere the year was o’er. 


* This bliss was not reserved for me, — 
I call’d on Mary, New Year day — 
‘My eldest daughter Mr. P.’— 
A sweet girl of fifteen was she, 
And mirthful as a brook in May! 


“ And I resolv’d on being her's, 

Slow pacing through my lodging’s cold, 
And would — but this sad thought deters — 
That all my friends — the bachelors, 

Will say, ‘she’s fair, but rather old.’ 


“Attic, March 2, 1839.” 


FROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE. 
Transtatep sy A. Haywarp, Esa. 

Faust, Mephistopheles, Will-o’the-wisp, in alterna- 

ting song. 

Into the sphere of dreams and enchantment, it seems, 
have we entered. Lead us right, and do yourself 
credit !— that we may advance betimes in the wide, 
desolate regions. 

See trees after trees, how rapidly they move by; and 
the cliffs, that bow, and the long snouted rocks, how 
they snort, how they blow! 

Through the stones, through the turf, brook and 
broe“ling hurry down. Do I hear rustling? do I hear 
songs ? do I hear the sweet plaint of love ?— voices of 
those blest days?— what we hope, what we love! 
And echo, like the tale of old times, sends back the 
sound. 

Too-whoo, too-whoo -- it sounds nearer; the owl, 
the pewet, and the jay,—have they all remained 
awake? Are those salamanders through the brake, 
with their long legs, thick paunches? And the roots, 
like snakes, wind from out of rock and sand, and 
stretch forth strange filaments to terrify, to seize us; 
from coarse speckles, instinct with life, they set polypus 
fibres for the traveller. And the mice, thousand co- 
loured, in whole tribes, through the moss and through 
the heath! And the glow-worms fly, in crowded 
swarms, a confounding escort. 





But tell me whether we stand still, or whether we 
are moving on. Every thing seems to turn round, — 
rocks and trees which make grimaces, and the will-o’- 
the-wisps, which multiply, which swell themselves 
out. 





GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


THE GIPSY’S MALISON. 


“ Suck, baby, suck! mother’s love grows by giving, 
Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting; 
Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 
Kiss, baby, kiss! mother’s lips shine by kisses, 
Choke the warm breath that else would fall in bless- 
ings ; 
Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
Tend thee the kiss that poisons ‘mid caressings. 
Hang, baby, hang! mother’s love loves such forces, 
Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging; 
Black manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 
Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.” 
So sang a withered beldam energetical, 
And bann’d the ungiving door with lips prophetical. 
In a letterto Barry Cornwall, Charles Lamb says, 
“ Barry, study that sonnet. It is curiously and per- 
versely elaborate. "Tis a choking subject, and there- 
fore the reader is directed to the structure of it. See 
you? and was this a fourteener to be rejected by a 
trumpery annual? forsooth *twould shock all mothers ; 
and may all mothers, who would so be shocked, be 
hanged! Oh B. C. my whole heart is faint and my 
whole head is sick (how is it!) at this cursed, canting, 
unmasculine age!” 
What an exquisite feeling in morality is here dis- 


played by Lamb. 





DAVID TO SAUL’S DAUGiTER. 
By Cow ey. 
Awake, awake my lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale, 
In sounds that may prevail; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire: 
Though so exalted she, 
And I so lowly be, 
Tell her, such different notes make all the harmony ! 


Hark ! how the strings awake ! 
And though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make ; 
Now all thy forces try, 
Now all thy charms apply, 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 


Weak lyre! thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure but not to wound ; 
And she to wound but not to cure: 
Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove, 
Physic to other ills, thou’rt nourishment to love. 


Sleep, sleep again, my lyre ! 
For thou can’st never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail : 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire ; 
All thy vain mirth lay by, 
Bid thy string silent Ag 
Sleep, sleep again, my lyre! and let thy master die ! 


THE SWALLOW. 
By Sir H. Davy. 


The swallow is one of my favorite birds, and a ri- 
val of the nightingale ; for he cheers my sense of sce- 
ing as much as the other does my sense of hearing. _He 
is the glad prophet of the year—the harbinger of the 
best season: he lives a life of enjoyment amongst the 
lovelist forms of nature: winter is unknown to him; 
and he leaves the green meadows of England in au- 
tumn, for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and 
for the palms of Africa: — he has always objects of 
pursuit, and his success is secure. Even the beings 
selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and tran- 
sient. The ephemere are saved by his means from a 
slow and lingering death in the evening, and killed in 
a moment, when they have known nothing of life but 
pleasure. He is the constant destroyer of insects, — 
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the friend of man; and, with the stork and the ibis, 
may be regarded as a sacred bird. His instinct, 
which gives him his appointed season, and teaches 
him always when and where to move, may be regard- 
ed as flowing from a Divine Source, and he belongs 
to the Oracles of Nature, which speak the awful and 
intelligible language of a present Deity. 





The Knickerbocker. — The March number comes be- 
fore us with a fine view of the romantic Ruins of James- 
town; and the still greater attraction of a very clever 
paper by Washington Irving, Esq., the first of a regu- 
lar series to be contributed to the Knickerbocker. Mr. 
Irving evinces in this first of the Crayon Papers— 
an induction to those which are to follow—all the 
vigor, elegance, and playfulness of fancy, which so 
happily distinguish his earlier productions. We 
should transfer the article to our pages immediately, 
without permission, did we not suppose that every one 
of our readers have already perused it. Among many 
other able papers in this number, we have read with 
great pleasure, a very chaste and classic poem, entitled, 
Ruins of Paestium,by Pierpont, equal in merit, and 
not unlike, some of the beautiful sketches injRogers’ 
Italy. 


The Western Messenger, devoted to Religion and Lite- 
rature. Louisville, Ky. Edited by Freeman Clarke, 
Esq. 


We have read with no ordinary pleasure and profit, 
the recent numbers of this excellent periodical. The 
varied contents of this work are distinguished by high 
and refined taste and morality. Among the contribu- 
tors, we notice the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
The writings of this gentleman are remarkable for 
purity, elegance, and above all, thought. First among 
the writers of the present age, for strength ard origi- 
nality, we account Channing, Dewey, and Emerson— 
a glorious trio. We commend the paper in our present 
number, by the last named author, to the attention and 
reflection of our readers. He who sets down to the 
intellectual repast which these authors have provided, 
must bring with him a thinking mind, 


“a heart 
That watches and receives.” 
With these additaments toa cultivated understanding, 
he will not rise from the banquet unsatisfied. But we 
are wandering from our purpose, which is to call the 
attention of eastern readers to the highly meritorious 
work which has suggested these remarks. 





The Mirror.— There are some who seem to think 
they have an unquestionable right to make an editor a 
third party in their private grievances or quarrels, 
We have before us a communication, intended for pub- 
lication, from an unknown correspondent, complain- 
ing in neither just or gentlemanly terms, of Tue Mir- 
ror. The ire of the writer, we strongly suspect, from 
the tenor of his remarks, has been occasioned solely 
by the non-appearance of some worthless communica- 
tion which he has sent for publication in that journal. 

We gladly avail ourselves of the present opportunity 
of returning thanks to the editors of the Mirror for the 
favorable notice which they have been pleased to make 
of the Literary Gazelle ; their praise is the more grate- 
ful and unexpected, standing, as we do, towards 
them, somewhat in the relation of a humble rival; and 
whether deserved or not, in awarding it, they have 
proved themselves above the narrow and contemptible 
feeling which prompts many to look with jealousy and 
hatred upon fair and honorable rivalry, 




















